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The Portrait of John Eld by Gains- 
borough 

AMONG the paintings recently acquired for 
the Museum, the one which deserves first 
consideration on account of its great importance, 
although it is the most modern, is the portrait of 
John Eld, Esq., of Seighford Hall, Stafford, by 
Thomas Gainsborough. 

John Eld was a liberal, philanthropic gentleman, 
born in 1 704, who took an active interest in the 
foundation and administration of the Staffordshire 
General Infirmary, in 1 766. We learn from an 
inscription on the painting " By the command and 
at the Expence of the Subscribers," that his fine 
example aroused an admiration which chose to ex- 
press itself by ordering a full-length, life-size por- 
trait of him from the most famous painter of the day. 
Judging from the apparent age of the sitter, and 
from the technique of the painting, the portrait must 
have been executed about 1772. John Eld is 
shown standing, leaning on a column, in front of 
trees, the leaves of which are beginning to assume 
their autumn colors. A certain desire for elegance 
is apparent in his costume ; his powdered wig is 
carefully arranged ; his red coat is trimmed with 
gold braid; lace edges his neck-cloth and his cuffs ; 
he wears rings on his slender, white hands ; seals 
hang at his waist ; the gold hilt of his sword is 
delicately engraved. In order to mark his philan- 
thropic action which furnished the occasion for this 
portrait, Gainsborough shows him holding with both 
hands a sketch of the facade of the hospital, rais- 
ing his head proudly, and expressing in his counte- 
nance such gentleness and affability, such nobility 
of race and generosity of feeling, as lead us to con- 
clude that John Eld must have been mourned by 
many friends when he died in 1 796. 

For nearly one hundred and forty years this por- 
trait was kept in the Staffordshire General Infirmary, 
where it was forgotten until in 1910 it appeared 
at the Burlington House Exhibition. The follow- 
ing year it was shown in the British Fine Arts 
building at the International Exposition in Rome, 
but it was not catalogued by Sir Walter Armstrong 
in the admirable work on Thomas Gainsborough 
which he published in 1908. May 10, 1912, 
the picture was publicly sold in London for the 
benefit of the Staffordshire General Infirmary. It 
was acquired by a prominent dealer who very 
obligingly facilitated its acquisition by the Museum. 

The Museum already possessed one painting by 
Gainsborough, which was described in the Bulletin 
for October, 1911, but it was stated then that that 
landscape represented but one side of Gainsborough's 
talent, and that the Museum should own a fine 
portrait by him, since it was as a portrait painter 
that he was especially esteemed and admired by 
his contemporaries, and that he is still most admired 
to-day. It was also desirable that the Museum 
should possess a typical English portrait, deco- 
rative in its treatment, representing a distinguished 



personage against a background of trees and 
landscape. 

The picture is remarkable for the freshness of its 
color and the excellence of its preservation ; but 
the suppleness and skill of the execution are es- 
pecially astonishing: that lightness and variety of 
touch are apparent, which aroused the jealousy, 
the admiration, and occasionally the ridicule, of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who was always more laborious 
and often more dull. Ruskin says, " Gainsborough's 
hand is as light as the sweep of a cloud, as swift 
as the flash of a sunbeam ; " and the last and most 
distinguished historian of Gainsborough, Sir Walter 
Armstrong, speaking of his technique, says : "Gains- 
borough has been equaled only by Frans Hals, 
Rubens, Velasquez, Manet, and Sargent." Great 
as this praise may be, we believe that an examina- 
tion of the portrait of John Eld will not belie it, 
for it dates from the best epoch in the career of 
the master, about two years after the " Blue Boy," 
belonging to the Duke of Westminster, and three 
years before the portrait of Mrs. Graham, the chef- 
d'oeuvre, perhaps, of the master, and the glory of 
the Edinburgh gallery. J. G. 




Cut from Hypnerotomachia, 
Venice, 1499 



Exhibition of Early Wood-Cuts 

PPORTUNE recent 
accessions have en- 
abled the Museum to 
arrange — for the first 
\ time — an exhibition 
'of early German and 
Italian wood-cuts, with 
special reference to 
their use in book illus- 
tration and ornarrten- 
tation. Incomplete 
though it is, as yet, the 
material now available 
comprises notable publications of the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries, and reveals the gfeat 
charm inherent in these printed pages of text and 
pictures. About 1 490 we are not much more than 
a generation removed from the very beginning of 
book printing ; at that time the publication of illus- 
trated books was still regarded as a recent innovation, 
greatly scorned by the wealthy bibliophiles, one 
noted Italian humanist exclaiming that he would be 
ashamed to own a printed book. The printed, 
illustrated book was, in fact, the cheaper, democratic 
substitute of the manuscript, that noble, richly-bound 
volume of parchment leaves, with beautiful writing, 
enriched with gorgeous, illuminated initials, borders, 
scroll-work, rubrications, all the resources of the 
scribe, and further adorned, frequently, by the artistic 
creations, painted with infinite care by the minia- 
turist. One may readily appreciate the enormity 
of the task which confronted those pioneer-printers 
in vying with such excellence ; one must realize 
also, how these very difficulties would spur them 
on to their utmost efforts, and this at a time when 
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Page from Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 

art was at its floodtide both in Italy and Germany. 
It need not be a source of wonder, therefore, to 
find the best of these early joint efforts of printer, 
designer, and wood-cut maker unexcelled in sub- 
sequent centuries. They reflect the high level of 
art during the renaissance, and it is hoped that 
their excellence may arouse interest and stir a 
spirit of emulation among those engaged in book- 
printing and illustrating. 

In order to show the wood-cuts in their legitimate 
setting, the entire page, type and all, has been 
exhibited in every instance, showing likewise the 
printer's arrangement of the pages. Let us turn at 
once to the best Italian example, the " Hypnero- 
tomachia Poliphili'* (Cases 13, 14), a fantastic 
book in praise of Antiquity. A more beautiful 
harmony of text and pictures would be hard in- 
deed to find. The graceful shapes of the fine, 
clear-cut letters show the same effective simplicity 
that appears in the sparing, expressive lines of the 
outline- pictures, drawn and cut with unerring skill. 
The division of labor between the designer and the 
cutter of the wood-block is more apparent in other 
books, like the Venetian Bible with its Gothic type 
(Cases 11, 1 2), or the Dante of Venice, 1 49 1 
(Cases 7 to 1 0), the woodcutter here is less expert 
in scrupulously following the winding, curving lines, 
exactly as they had been drawn on the wood. If 



anyone should underrate the patience, the sureness 
of hand and eye and the artistic sense required of 
a first-rate wood-cut maker, a little experimenting 
with knife and block may prove enjoyable, and 
will surely prove instructive. (The tools, etc., can 
be seen in the technical case in the Print Study.) 

A study of these pages shows the use of the 
wood- cut pictures to have been twofold : one, the 
pleasing break in the page of type, the other a 
supplementary explanation of the printed text. 
Another exhibit, the Petrarch illustrations, gives 
us a chance to compare two successive editions 
of the book. The earlier, in the familiar outline 
manner, is shown complete in the lower row in 
Cases 15, 16; four of the later Florentine cuts 
are placed above. 

Just beyond the door in the second Print 
Room, two important German examples lend 
themselves to a comparison of simultaneous pro- 
ductions north and south of the Alps. The 
44 Nuremberg Chronicle,** of similar date as the 
Venetian books, is an educational book, with a 
strong religious and moralizing flavor. The 
" Theuerdank,** of slightly later date, with its 
very ornate type, is one of a number of illus- 
trated books, celebrating the life and deeds of 
the Emperor Maximilian I. Their sturdy, angu- 
lar, gothic type, prevalent in the north, and their 
different — more pictorial — treatment of the wood- 
cuts, happily illustrate the difference between pub- 
lications north and south of the Alps. 

The endeavor of the printer, as has been said, 
was to imitate the lordly manuscript. We have 
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now seen in how far this was achieved by black 
and white printing. The element of color, scattered 
throughout the text, so vivifying an element of the 
illuminated manuscript, could never be satisfactorily 
translated into presswork. Hence the blank spaces 
(see the last Bible pages) which we find here and 
there, where initials are to be added to the printed 
page by the illuminist. Attempts in the direction 
of color-printing are not lacking by any means, 
however ; witness the printed, stencilled, and partly 
hand-colored cut for a medical treatise (Case 1 7). 
Next to it, in the title-page to the " Voarchadumia," 
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Page from Theuerdank, Arysburg, 1 5 1 9 (2d Edition) 



we see an endeavor to imitate colored writing by 
means of successive printings with colored inks, 
upon the same page. The title-page to " Dante/' 
in the same case, is a simpler effort in the same 
direction. The most successful venture in this 
matter of color was made along less pretentious 
lines, namely in the so-called " chiaroscuro/* which 
renders the effect of grisaille painting by superposed 
printings from several blocks, cut one for each tone 
on the print. Chiaroscuro prints were made but 
sparingly in Germany, while in Italy, the land of 
color, they met with considerable favor. The 



Faith, Chiaroscuro, by Ugo da Carpi 

success attending this form of color-printing can be 
judged by numerous examples shown ; the possibili- 
ties of variation are apparent in the two impressions 
from the same blocks, shown in Case 1 8. Ref- 
erence should be made to the " Triumph of Caesar/* 
partly shown in Cases 1 to 3, and to the Ugo da 
Carpi print in Case 4, which certainly deserve 
attention. 

Lest a mistaken impression should be given 
that wood- cut was exclusively used for the illus- 
tration and decoration of books, a number of 
wood-cuts, meant distinctly as pictures, have been 
exhibited in both the Italian and the German Room. 
In all these prints a distinctive, bold treatment of 
lines and masses will be noticed, — a treatment typical 
of the process, and well recognized by the great 
sixteenth century exponent of wood-cut, Albrecht 
Diirer, in whose hands it grew into a wonderfully 
flexible medium of expression. The four great 
wood-cut series of this master really should all 
have been shown completely on this occasion ; in 
view of the fact, however, that his prints were 
shown exclusively in a recent exhibition, limitation 
seemed wisest, so his " Little Passion ** only has 
been entirely exhibited in Cases 24, 25. These 
little scenes, full of grandeur, are flanked on either 
side by selected examples from his Apocalypse 
and from the Great Passion. The fourth of his 
wonderful series, the "Life of the Virgin/* will 
be found (in part) in Case 30. The utmost 
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Illustration to the Old Testament, Hans Holbein 

refinement of wood-cut, without sacrifice of strength, 
will be found in the prints of that other great 
German master of the sixteenth century, Hans 
Holbein. Without going into unwarranted lengths, 
attention should be called to the amazing sense of 
actuality, of animation, of space which pervades 
his little scenes of the Old Testament (Cases 39 
to 42), and his equally famed "Dance of Death'* 
(Cases 39, 40). Of both these large series selected 
examples are shown. It is interesting to note that 
with the advent of Durer and from his time on- 
ward, the artistic merits of the black and white 
wood-cut — no longer outlines, but pictures with 
well-rendered modelling and planes — usually sat- 
isfied public taste without the addition of color. 

Beside the great leaders, let us not forget the 
merits of other men, Hans Sebald Beham, for in- 
stance, with his delightful little Apocalypse series, 
partly shown in Cases 37, 38 ; Burgkmair's " Saints 
of the Habsburg dynasty " (selections Case 38) ; 
the chiaroscuro prints of Cranach, earliest of their kind 
(Case 34), and the various black and white wood- 
cuts of that artist, and of Hans Baldung Grien, 
Schauffelin, and other men of merit, which fill the 
cases of the second Print Room. It is a large 
field, as yet but scantily covered, with gap upon 
gap both in the German and Italian material, but 
these accessions of recent date leave room for hope 
that some of the present deficiencies may also be 
bettered in time. E. H. R. 



Communion Silver of the New South 
Church, Boston 

IN September, 1 71 5, forty-four subscribers from 
the South End of Boston petitioned the town for 
a grant of that piece of land known as " Church 
Green " (now the junction of Summer and Bedford 
Streets) on which to erect a church. The petition 
was signed by several prominent men, among them 
Samuel Adams, father of the signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Nicholas Boone, who had 
a shop in Cornhill as early as 1701, Samuel 
Greenleaf, and Eleazer Dorby. The petition was 
granted, and on January 8, 1717, the church was 
dedicated. The name " New South " was given to 
distinguish it from the Old South, and Mr. Wads- 
worth of the Old South and Dr. Cotton Mather 
of the Old North Church preached the opening 
sermons. Mr. Samuel Checkley was the first 
minister, and was ordained April 15, 1719. The 
next year, " Nicholas Boone bookseller " donated 
the first piece of silver, a beaker 5f 8 inches high, 
made by John Edwards (b. 1670, d. 1746). 
A fine baptismal basin made by John Potwine 
(b. I 698, d. 1 792) was given by Captain Eleazer 
Dorby in 1 730 ; and in 1 732 a second beaker 
by an unknown maker came to the church as 
" The Legacy of Mr. James Smith Tobacconest." 
Mrs. Hannah How gave, as a memorial to her 
husband, Abraham How, who died February 1 2, 




The New South Church, Church Green, Boston 



